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Local Woman Observes 79" Birthday; 
Recalls Events of Early Days in Area. 
By Gertrude Millard. 


Mrs. Elizabeth Duffin one of the pioneer residents of Camas and its first school 
teacher, celebrated her 79" birthday on Tuesday of this week. Last Sunday she attended 
Sunday school at the Presbyterian church of which she has been a member for many 
years and contributed her ‘birthday pennies’ according to the established custom. This 
little old lady whose memory has not been dulled by the passage of her many years, 
recalls a Camas that differs greatly from the modern town of today. 

“Mud” she said, “mud and more mud, the wettest mud I’d ever seen, was the first 
thing I noticed about the place. There wasn’t so much as planks for a sidewalk when we 
came ashore after making the trip from Portland here by river steamer. There was only a 
small dock so we had to leave the big boat clear out in the middle of the river and come 
ashore in a row boat. That was in October, and the fall rains had just got a good start after 
an unusually dry summer.” 

Mrs. Duffin’s mother and father, Mr. and Mrs. Aeneas MacMaster, brought their 
family to Camas after a nine year residence in the province of Quebec in Cananda where 
Mr. MacMaster had been manager for a Scotch real estate and lumber company. They 
came originally from Glasgow, Scotland, where Mrs. Duffin was born. 

Hearing of the projected paper mill at Camas, Mr. MacMaster came here in April 
1883, built a house and started a small general store, in the vicinity of the present 
MacMaster building. He sent for his family in the fall and Mrs. MacMaster and seven 
children of whom the present Mrs. Duffin was the eldest (18 years old) came out to join 
him here traveling over the newly completed Northern Pacific railroad. 

“Those trains weren’t much like the stream liners in operation today,” Mrs. Dutfin 
laughed at the contrast which her memory of that trip showed her. “One day out of St. 
Paul,” she said, “they switched the passenger car in which we were riding to a siding 
where we stood for 60 hours. Then they attached it to a freight train and little by little we 
got across the country — not through any nice straight tunnels and cuts such as they have 
now. We went right up over the bad places. The trip here from home took us just one day 
less than two weeks.” 

In Portland, she recalled, the street decorations that had been put up for the cele- 
bration of the railroad’s completion were still bright and fresh. 

The travelers weren’t however. They were worn out and glad to board the river 

steamer as a change from their cramped quarters on the train. 

Camas, when they reached it, was nothing much but wilderness — “trees and mud 
and a few little frame shacks and the newly dug mill ditch.” 

“Why, I remember getting lost in the woods right over where Blake’s feed store is 
now,” reminisced Mrs. Duffin. “It was only about two blocks from our house but two 
blocks full of trees with just one tiny little path leading through them isn’t much like two 
blocks with paved streets and sidewalks. | can tell you.” 

The LaCamas Colony Co. headed by a Mr. Pittock she recalled, was getting ready 
to start the paper mill and when thé work began Chinese coolie labor was used. A 


Chinese was Mrs. Duffin’s clothes washer after her marriage, too, that being all the 
“help” available. 

“We hadn’t any public buildings of any kind” she said. My father’s big room in 
the front of our house was the one and only store. He started a Sunday school too — the 
children came to our house for it on Sundays. When we were given postal service here 
the post office was in our store too. Later in 1886 a small community church was built. 
The leaders of several different de nominations tool turns in conducting services. The 
Methodists had one Sunday, the Evangelicals another, the Baptist’s and the Presbyterians 
each had their weeks. Everyone interested, no matter what their denomination went to the 
services. 

In 1884, a tiny school house was built, about where Fourth and Douglas streets 
meet now, money being raised by borrowing from the few people who had money to 
lend. 

“Tt was just a shack with an old cook stove for heat.” Mrs. Duffin said. I had gone 
to normal school in Montreal, and had done a little teaching back in Canada, so | started 
out to teach the school. I had 28 pupils, five of them my younger brothers and sisters. 
Some of my pupils were older than myself. I taught all eight grades, and tried so hard to 
have everything just as we'd been taught in normal school.” 

A little chuckle attested Mrs. Duffin’s amusement at her youthful struggles to 
make a backwoods school with 18 year-old pupils who were just learning their “Ab, abs” 
conform to standards set in a more established educational system. 

Three months of struggling with the situation ended in a sick spell and a school 
master took over. 

“We hadn’t any regular sets of books,” Mrs. Duffin said. “We just made out with 
whatever school books we could locate among the families living here.” 

For the work of teaching in that first school the munificent salary of $30 per 
month was paid. 

Miss Elizabeth MacMaster didn’t go back to teaching when she'd recovered from 
her illness for a young man named Allan Duffin, son of an Irish family who had come to 
Camas as had the MacMasters after a short residence in Canada, had entered the scene, 
and the following spring, April 2, 1885, they were married. 

They raised four children; Maisie, Marjory, the present Mrs. Harold Blake; 
Charles, now living in Portland, and Lyla, Mrs. Kent Chappell, deceased. There are also 
four grandchildren, Betty — Rose, and Glenn Blake, Kathryn and Allen Chappell. 

One of the problems of house keeping in those eatly days in Camas, Mrs. Duffin 
mentioned, was chasing pigs, chickens and cows out of the front yard, for lots of people 
kept these domestic creatures and let them roam at will. 

And “victory gardens” in those days were even more important than they are now, 
for there weren’t any truck gardens or canneries to supply what couldn't be raised. 

Financial depressions aren’t any thing new to Mrs. Duffin either. The “Cleveland” 
panic looks just as bad if not worse to her in retrospect as did anything the Hoover 
administration wound up in she remarked. “But we've always come through things all 
right,” she believes, “and we'll go on doing it” and 79 years of living gives anyone a 
pretty firm foundation of experience from which to speak. 


